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HOL DAYS 


: BY, and look at these = 
\\ sketches, Full often the hardy? we 
all @ aN Briton requires no permission or 
Cf J) invitation to look over the shoulder of the 7 
{ busy open-air limner—here, however, bg you polite or rude, you may all gratify the usual and pardonable 
curiosity. I display my book before you, 
Open your sunshades, ladies, and sit down 
on the grass—it’s dry, and the breeze that 
5 ann Nh Ky blows on these cliffs brings health. Now, 
— Nf 1 j | eb Cnc i ) isn = Landscape-sketching is a lonely rather than 
a | M ii zi im | i ! } | j rea Suinutl a social pursuit, and its innocent results are 
ull | : y - apt.to be contemplated with apathy 
; ! ; are . because a soul— 
y au we : We > the human 
e2fp soul— 
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e : yearns after something 
human. For this reason, I hope and expect you to find some interest in these Sketches 


of Holiday Folks and Customs which I—Richard Chumley, a man of social tendencies, 
tired of drawing in the wilderness—haye made whilst sojourning in towns and watering- 


places. You will see nothing here to rouse you into excitement; but you may be gently 


Stirred by a light touch of sentiment here and there. Behold on page 9 the Coloured 
Sketch of the morning scene on the Spa at 
Scarborough—that pleasant bathing-place, the 
delight of young ladies, the hope of widows, 
the hunting-ground of adventurers, and the 
joy of two-and-sixpence an hour horsemen. 
Here comes a motley crowd—rich and poor, 
pretty and otherwise, grave and gay, old 
and young, tops and bottoms—gathered 
here for various objects, some for recreation 

and society, a few for health, many for 


one of the two grand objects of a 
stay at Scarborough. It becomes a 
daily necessity to wriggle down the 
cliff by its umbrageous paths, and 
mingle with the throng at the 
bottom. It is a gentle excitement one 
ie “ is afraid to miss. The sight of the happy 
- we A morning faces—often sunburnt—of the pretty 
iN C girls brings delight to a man’s bosom, and 
the study of the elegantly swathed and cos- 
»\ tumed forms of some who are no longer girls, 
; kindles wonder in his mind. The other grand 
object of a sojourn here is the dancing. At the top of page 12 is a sketch 
at a ball. There is one at some hotel every night, and there are carpet-dances 
on off-nights by way of byes. Oh! it’s a fine field for the active adventurer. 
Here are some selections from seaside society. Look at this girl under 
her mamma’s wing. From the country, evidently. Very charming are 
many of the young ladies who come up for a month from the remote 
villages, where they dream away all the rest of the year amongst almost 
invisible circles of acquaintance, stray flower-shows, mild bazaars, and aa 
rare garden parties being the only occasions—they tell me—when they 
see a few people together, except the Choral Society's meetings, A 
which are a different sort of thing, and, besides, the people are so 
mixed. I think it is very kind of them to come here and give 
us a chance of seeing them. It is also good to see the ladies 
who, having emerged from girlhood, and being rather wearied of 
the aimless routine of their lives in the grass-grown squares of 
little cities, or the cindered polygons of manufacturing towns, come 
to Scarborough to enjoy the sociability of the /adles d’héte and 
the exciting whirl of the 
ever-lighted ball-rooms. 
And we men ought to 
congratulate ourselves that 
amongst these ladies some 
may be found who would 
positively accept an offer 
from a man of good 
position, without any 
regard to his beauty. 
But it is difficult to 
tell from a man’s looks 
what his position may 
be, especially when he 
is airing himself at a 
watering place. 
Therefore, and know- — 
ing how conducive these 
places are to nuptial ~ 
arrangements, I have taken 
the trouble to find out, 
for the benefit of all spinsters, 
the profession or business of 
each of these ten gentlemen, 
who are specimen extracts from 
the bachelor and ready-to-marry 
\ division of hotel society. 
Beginning at the left, at the 
i top, you Nave a London tradesman; next, 
a country lawyer; then a land agent and surveyor; and fourth, a gentleman; below 
him a person who may be called a ‘‘Captain Marker;” next, coming downwards, a 
bank manager (taking his three weeks’ release); below him a manufacturer from Lan- 
cashire or the West Riding; then a young undertaker from Birmingham (his moustache 


espousal. This walking on the Spa isg fH ry 


templating the mounting of a horse ; and yet, after giving them a few sniffs of 
the ocean, if you show them other men, rucked up as to the trousers, hovering 


much too frivolous and worldly for his solemn profession); lower down, a publican; and last, an 
artist. Now, as I could not readily discover the merits and values of these men as individuals, I have 
placed over against each head two numbers indicating the comparative positions of these ten professions 
or businesses as classes, the top and larger number showing the probable 
money value, and the lower one the probable order of personal merit. The 
London tradesman, for instance, would most likely be third as far as 


fom coin is concerned, and eighth in order of merit, and f 
are ‘the artist tenth in coin (if conscientious) and 


ns ye -first in order of merit (if not an R.A.). 
4 Of course I would not try to make any 
AA\ jist of the fair sex, even if it were neces- 
sary. Comparisons would be hateful 
where each variety has its charm and 
- suitability. 

Nor would it be right to ~ 
betray the confidences breathed 
during the flirtations of the 
sunny afternoons in the em- 
bowered nooks of the South 
Cliff (here is a sketch on the 
side of the cliff), or when 
whispering away the balmy 
evenings while the band plays 
and the crowd lazily peram- 

bulates below. The evenings 

on the Yorkshire coast are not 
always balmy, but they may 
always be made delightful, 

I can tell you. 

The gentleman and lady 
the left were sketched as 
they appeared during the 
regular Sunday promenade 
on the esplanade after 
morning church. _ Strange, 
interesting, and fascinating 
people then congregate with 
their very best clothes on. 
Those who have attended Ls 
service may be recognised 
not only by their Prayer 4 
Books, but by their chatter 
and cheerful look, which con- 
trast favourably with the heavy 
and grumpy aspect of the 
truants. 

Opposite is a scene which 
takes us on to the shore. 

I have observed that amongst 
the benefits which are derived 
from a sojourn by the sea, 
not the ieast is the develop- 
ment of physical courage, 

and I have noticed that 

one of its most remarkable 
manifestations is the way in 
which it is evinced and put 
\ forth by certain men who at home 
af never reach the hardihood of even con- 
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SS 
_ But the delight of having on one’s Sunday clothes, 
cigars, may fade away if absolute confidence be reposed i 


in a very fro tem. manner above worn-out ricketty hacks, and tittuping and squalloching along the sands, straightway 
they are filled with the desire of having two half-crowns’ worth of the same disturbing recreation. 

There are some of them coming by. Look out. I think they like it. I am sure their appetites are improved 
(have you ever been so rude*as to watch them at luncheon?), and I hope they seldom knock decent folk down. 
Of course there are other riders about who pretend to grace, and possess 

it, but they are not so easy to sketch 

; —grace is so subtle, you know. 

You can see in the sketch at 
the top of this page that a 
boatman is proposing to 
two holiday couples 
that they should take 
his boat and go out 
for a sail. If you 
look closely into the 
boatman’s face you YY 

will notice that he / 
is saying that it 
is ‘fa fine day 
for a sail,” which 
you will remem- ff 
ber is the in-¥ 
variable remark of ¥ 
these hardy mari- 
ners, whatever may 
be the aspect of the 
sea and sky. For 
my part, I think it 
is well to receive 
with caution _ the 
© opinion of the owner 
of an unhired boat as to 
’the coming weather. The 
persons represented in my 
“sketch seem innocent folk bent 
“upon thoroughly enjoying an out- 
ing. They are decked in their most 
gorgeous apparel, probably in their wedding 
garments, for they appear just the kind of people 
and seem to me to be either not long wed or about to 


wide-trousered traitor, 


who do get married, 
be wed soon, 


the appearance of this party on their return to the wished-for yet almost forgotten shore. 
the sketch in which are shown these deceived persons after discov: 
Where is now 


and the luxury of smoking inexpensive 
n these tempting mariners, judging from 


Look at 


) ering too late the crime of the 
the happiness of the morning? Where the cigars and the 


smiles? Gone over- 
board, but not given 
up, as the features 
of the victims tell, 
without severe and 
protracted internal 
struggles. 

Let us turn from 
this melancholy 
scene, although our 
sympathy with its 
sorrows, and our 
meditations  there- 
on, may spread a 
healthy calm over 
the exuberance of 
eur vacation joy. 

The little sketch 
of a lady and gen- 
tleman is not very 
interesting. He is 
merely handing her 
a glass of water 
down in the Well 
Room of the Spa 
at Scarborough, 
where there are two 
kinds. of mineral 
waters. It is un- 
wise to mix them, 
Iam told. Never- 
theless, I saw people 
trying experiments. 
I show you this 
sketch, not so much 
for its own sake as 
for the opportunity 


it affords me of telling you that the Well 
Room is a very desirable place for a flirta- 
tion on a warm day. But, soft! If every- 
body knows this where will be the advantage 
of the knowledge ? 

We can’t help having rain in England 
during the summer. Indeed, we often have 
it. Therefore, I think we ought to be ready 
with some gayer amusements for wet days 
than those with which the party in the sketch 
at the bottom right-hand corner of the pre- 
ceding page have been entertaining themselves. 
They seem to have tried all the resources of 
the smoke-room. They have read yesterday’s 
papers, ‘and those of the day before, they have 
chatted, they have smoked, they have drank, 
they have smoked again, and are now plunged 
into unutterable despair. Let us take warn- 
ing, and prepare wisely for the wet days of 
our holiday time. : 

Over the leaf I have given a general view 
of the South Bay of Scarborough, with part of 
the sands at low water, and groups of the 
various visitors, some taking exercise on horse- 


BATHING TIME 
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back, some on donkeys, others in pony car- 
riages, and very tiny visitors in perambulators. 
Then there are builders of sandy edifices, dab- 
blers in the little pools left by the tide, and 
vague strollers. 

In the middle-distance are the bathing 
machines, and if you have good eyes you can 
see the people bathing. 

Beyond—across the Bay—are the Old Town 
and the Port, and above all stand the ruins 
of the Castle, the history of which I do not 
know. 

On the other side of the Castle promontory 
is another bay—the North Bay. People bathe 
in its waves, and walk on its pier, but it is 
of a style quite different from the South Bay. 
It is less fashionable, and colder, and is seldom 
visited by the votaries of the Spa which, twice 
a day, is the real attraction of the whole 
place—morning and evening. Raiment can 
then be shown off to much advantage— 
indeed, it is almost a necessity for ladies to 


wear some new garment upon each appear- 
ance, 
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As a rule, the men don’t change their outer clothes much. 
down one gets well acquainted with many noticeable suits. One of these sketches you see is marked, 
‘On the Spa.” Therein is depicted a gentleman taking advantage of a row of seated ladies, in order 
to display his garments, his ash-plant, and his dog. 

The manner of this gentleman reminds me of another curious effect of sea air. There are many 
worthy persons who get leave of absence from their daily business engagements and come down to 
the sea, where they find themselves amongst people who know them not. Now I maintain that it is 
the influence of the sea air, and not—as has been cynically asserted—the fact that nobody here knows 
what they are when at home, which causes a change in their gait and in the twists of their moustaches, 


After a few morning turns up, and 


ON THE SPA 


BEHIND THE ROCKS 


and begets a genteel method of speaking—an effect som ining like what is generally understood as 
“‘putting side on,” the particular kind of thing to which I now allude being known as ‘‘sea-side.” 

After enjoying a promenade on the Spa we mcy with profit stroll along the shore and contemplate 
the happy children who, with spade and basket, form ornamental houses and gardens out of sand and 
seaweed, or build fortifications surrounded with moats and play at being ‘‘Turks and Russians,” You 
see I have sketched a little scene of this sort on the middle of page 17. 

Continuing the stroll we come upon a small company of friends who have wandered away to a quiet 
cove, and are enjoying the gentle breeze from the sea, the cheerful sunshine, and their own high 
spirits, without thought of the crowd and town, which, though so near, are completely shut out by 
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the projecting rocks. One of the party is sketching a bit of the shore and sea, and 
after looking at her drawing, I think it only fair to the shore and sea that she and 
her companions be sketched; so I make the attempt, I have written on the sketch, 
“*Behind the Rocks.” 

It seems evident, however, that there is a great craving for excitement amongst 
most of the visitors, for many opportunities are provided in the shape of cricket 
matches, horse races, athletic sports, swimming /é¢es, and water-tournaments,—not to 
mention aquariums, theatres, circuses, bands of music, and shows of wild beasts. 

The only one of these entertainments which may sound out of the common way 
to you is a water-tournament. For those who have not seen such a thing, there is a 
treat in store. Notice my sketch of one on page 17. To see a grown-up man, habited 
in a tight swimming costume with a brilliantly-coloured blouse of flimsy material over 
it, standing on a plank placed loosely across the bows of a boat which a single 
mariner rows vaguely over heaving waves, and poking with a padded-ended pole at a 
similarly attired and equally adventurous man on another boat, is a spectacle as improving 
as it is imposing. 

The gallant knights who in medizval times contended in tournaments upon 


terra firma possessed at least this advantage, that their steeds were under their own 
control, but in the aquatic imitation of that once-popular pastime the combatants are 
entirely at the mercy of their boatmen. They themselves have nothing to do but to 
fight, and fight they do most valiantly, as soon as they came to close quarters. The 
poles are flourished in the air, blow after blow is dexterously parried ; but at last a more 
than usually forcible lunge, or possibly the disturbance of equilibrium produced by 
an exceptionally ‘heavy swell,” causes one of the combatants to stagger. When once 
he is unhorsed it is all over with one of these champions of the “briny,” he is literally 
hors de combat, ‘‘out of the fighting.” The knight of old was in sorry plight as he 
lay cased in heavy mail sprawling like a lobster on the turf, but, at any rate, he 
might have a trusty squire to help him on to his legs, and on to his steed again ; but 
the Scarborough Viking, if worsted, is not merely unhorsed, he has retired to an element 
which is naturally meant for fishes. 

Here is a sketch of a picnic. Luncheon about to be served. Not a very grand 
affair, and the spot not particularly interesting, you say. 

I admit that the company is small; but notice how carefully sorted they are, and 
how contented they seem, They were very merry when I cast envious eyes upon them, 
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And observe the eagerness of the old gentteman behind. Plenty of fresh air and exercise 
have given him such a good appetite that he does not appear to mind sitting on the 
ground to eat cold fowl and salad. And let me tell you that, be the scenery never 
so beautiful, the girls never so pretty, and the crowd never so 

great, a picnic will fail, if the merriment proceeding from } 


light and honest hearts be absent. Wherever you may wander 

to in your holiday rambles, if you carry with you a cheerful } 
spirit, an easy conscience, you will find Nature enchanting and { | i 
the food at the inns enjoyable. This is promising you a ( I 
good deal; for some hotels give just cause for growling. I ' 
always remember my 
holidays by the company 
I meet, and judge of the 
hotels by the guests 
therein. 

- Let us—us men, I 
mean — carefully guard 
ourselves against falling 
into the terrible state 
when the attractions of 
our fair neighbours fail to 
prevent our noticing that 
the- meat on our plates is 
tough and overdone, and 
that the ménu never varies. 
Men who are in such a 
case must give up ramb- 
ling. They cannot appre- 
ciate, and, therefore, do 
not deserve, the magni- 
ficent sight of a crowded 
table d’héte such as may. - 
be seen at Scarborough ~ LZ 
or Harrogate, where min- 

gle beauty and fashion, 
benevolence and _pros- 
perity, diamonds and lace. 

Yet this next sketch 
—taken at Harrogate— 
reminds me that one must eat something, however great may be the charms that 
surround us. 

It is usual at Harrogate to dine a little earlier on Sundays than on week-days, 
and to partake of tea and cakes about nine o’clock. One Sunday evening we—a group 
of about nineteen—had polished off the three or four tea-cakes which had lightly dotted 
the board, and we had asked for more. We had to wait so long that hunger asserted 
itself, irritation supervened, and all conversation ceased. Tears gathered in the eyes of 
the old, and the cheeks of the young grew pale. Every face was turned towards the 
door (then I took my sketch) and every eye lit up when a waiter appeared with a 
fresh hot buttered currant tea-cake, and we eagerly watched its progress up the long 
room. I concluded from this painful scene that food must not be altogether neglected, 
Gven in holiday time. 
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and before the viands are served. \ : t 
whom one sees many kinds at Harrogate; for the virtues of the different springs are 


by 


At the bottom of this page is a sketch at dinner before conversation has well begun, 
It shows several varieties of our fellow-creatures, of 


so noted, and the hotels are so 
fine, that people are drawn thither 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

The Society thus formed is 
agreeable and respectable. The 
entrance to it is obtained by 
opening conversation with one’s 
neighbours at dinner. The Springs 
are a never-ending source of talk 

| to draw from, and are a fit sub- 

i ject to begin with. The qualities, 
strengths, and virtues of the many 
waters should first be discussed, 
and then the opinions of medical 
men may be brought out and 
criticised. 

Harrogate is not a sporting 
place—therefore, How about the 
racing sketch opposite? you ask. 
Why, if you are staying there, 
ou are within reach of famed 
oncaster, and if you are not too 
gouty, you will find a visit to the 
Town Moor on the St. Leger Day 
an agreeable change, a pleasant 
day out, a relief withal, and a 
variation from the morning canter 
on the Stray, from the customary 
tennis, from the afternoon vague 
stroll or lolling drive. A business- 
like and scéemn crowd is the 
St. Leger company. It means 
racing. The ladies who grace the 
scene are few, and are in soberer 
array than those we see at Ascot 


i : | and Goodwood. But the betting 
men are many, and their garments are gay—even in the inclosure. They brighten the 
dulness of ordinary socfety. ‘‘The apparel oft proclaims the man.” The layer of the 


odds is loudly proclaimed by the scarlet suit and hat (of the shape given here, mind), 
by the attractive costume of bright blue or of vivid green. ‘The more brilliant the hue, 
the more confidence is reposed in the wearer by the investing public. Why? Ah, Madam, 
I see you don’t go to race meetings. Because the discerning public knows that a book- 
maker, seeing the wrong horse—for him—nearest the goal, and fearing the immediately 
forthcoming meeting of his creditors, may desire to depart, to abscond, with his poor 
assets. Gaily dressed, however, escape is impossible. The cruel crowd would claw and 
smash, maltreat and despoil such a butterfly as he flitted through their midst. In his 
garments he may resemble a live butterfly, in his habits he must be as though transfixed 
by the entomological pin and everlastingly poised over one spot in the collector’s case. 
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In this sketch of the last 
race for the St. Leger, 
the horse you see 
ae coming gaily down the 
course, winning easily, is Silvio. He was the favourite of the public, and he belongs to a 
man who never bets. Next we havea group round a tablé at Harrogate again—not festive, 
nor enjoying the refreshing pleasures of American drinks. It is a crinking party indeed, 
but no reflected gleams of social happiness dance in their eyes, no glow rising from generous 
liquor warms their cheeks, ‘hey suck chalybeate water through glass tubes. I could have 
depicted the sulphur-drinking parties ; but, seeing their countenances, I abstained—alike 
from drawing and drinking. Fairer and more bea:ttiful subjects, and more difficult, I found 
walking in the Spa Gardens. See these two portraits. By the dress one should be a 
cavalier and the other a puritan. Yet I think no political meaning lurks in the prim 
bonnet, nor do the wavy hat and sweeping feather tell 
of more than a taste somewhat too plumose. These faces 
had a delicacy of feature and a refinement of beauty 
not easy to copy on paper during a stalk; but I 
XS hope they are here sug- 
gested, for the recollec- 
tion of them is the 
pleasantest memory 
of this holiday 
ramble to me— 
speaking, of 
course, as a 
lover of abstract 
beauty. More- 
over, the ocular 
contemplation 
| of them was a 
| relief. They 
_, projected bold- 
] ly from the plane 
of sulphur-swal- 

/ lowers, and im- 
/ibers ofthe waters 
called Kissingen, 
of those who seek 
Y after harshchalybeate 
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draughts—all very worthy people, I know, for I am one of them; 

demeanour, with a brow wrinkled, perchance carrying chalk-stones in their fingers, 

or borne upon large and tender feet; by profession bankers, judges of port 
wine, country lawyers, or ladies comfortably left. Indeed, the aspect of the visitors 
at Harrogate, and their manner of living, pervade the air with a calm wholesome and soothing 
after the clatter of Scarborough. These are chiefly people of settled habits, of certain age, 
of experience, and the others (the seasiders) are for the most part the giddy young and 
the still giddy middle-aged who twist in a rapid whirl which, however, is less dangerous 
to the unwary bachelor and unintending spinster than the repose of this place and the solid 
flirtations of mature life. 

When inclement weather sweeps the Stray it is better to seek a cozy nook in some 
spacious drawing-room than hang wretchedly about the hall-doors, or essay the unac- 
customed cue, Observe the nice country gentleman on the following page—a power at 
Petty Sessions, a terrible guardian of the poor may be—passing a pleasant afternoon. His 
gouty fingers are his weak point, and the skein 
is cast around them, It is the old, old 
story, His misfortunes will turn out blessings, 
I hope. 

If we could but hear them, how interesting 
would be many ‘of the = 


but of grave 


little histories or ro- 
mances which are the 
result of acquaintance 
begun in a casual 


way at the seaside, 
or by some mountain 
lake or mineral 
spring. Much may 
depend upon the 
chance arrangement 
of seats at dinner, 
or on the top of 
a coach. Happy 
life - long unions 
have ensued from 
such accidents, but, 
on the other hand, 
there are men and 
women going round 
the world hoping 
and anxious for fortunate meetings which 
never arrive, yet which are sometimes 
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imminent. For, how often have I thought that amongst a row of people I could 
detect some stout, ruddy-faced old gentleman or beaming, kindly matron, physically 
separating two yearning spirits who would find in each other the exact measure of 
sympathy desirable for a lifetime of companionship! And these spirits, though so 
near, perhaps do not meet, get moved further apart, and ‘go wandering about rest- 
lessly and searchingly all their days, Fancy, if we should find out when too 
late that only the person—the mere coat, waistcoat, and whiskers of some bank 
director—had intervened between us and the chance of enduring happiness! Moral 


—old gentleman or matron should get out of the way. 


I began these holidays yearning for excitement, passing my days 
amongst a crowd, and delighting therein. Look at this last sketch and see 
how I ended them—in the cloister court of Fountains Abbey. ‘‘All 


. feelings change ;” so did mine, and impelled me to seek these silent ruins, 


and the shade of their melancholy cedar—but not alone—there was another 
couple in the Refectory, and two in the Chapter House. 

That is the end of this Sketch Book. I hope you have been pleased. 
Good-bye ! 


FLIRTATIONS IN FRANCE 


NE afternoon last April I was dozing in the doorway of 
a hotel at Cannes opposite to the three men of whom 
here is a sketch—they were resting after the fatigue of 
lunching—when the omnibus arrived from the station. 
We had seen this omnibus arrive so often without 
bringing anybody interesting that we only opened one 
eye each (four in all) to view the new comers, of whom 
there seemed to be a little crowd. But in about half 
a minute’s time Lofthouse (the stout man) cpened his 
other eye, and gazed eagerly with both at the party 
mounting the steps amidst the bows of the landlord 
and his secretary. The Chevalier (the middle’ man) 
dropped his defunct cigarette, and gazed also, Captain 
Cleaver, who from his position could not command 
the door with his open eye, lazily waited until the 
coming group crossed his line of vision, Several 
people passed, and he remained unmoved, but when 

the afterpart of the procession came in view he rapidly opened his other eye, and joined us 

in the right down good stare in which we were engaged. One eye apiece had sufficed to 

note a small old gentleman, a large matured lady, a thin artificial sort of elderly maiden, and a 

middle-aged man; but all our powers of sight were required to take in the graceful forms of 

three lovely girls who followed. It was getting late in the season, and many of the visitors had 
left. What beauty and elegance had been abiding with us had gone. The German Countess was 
no more seen. The Boulevard de la Croisette produced no figures worth walking behind. 

Therefore we regarded the new party—the more youthful part of it especially—with interest, 

almost with inquisitiveness. I did not see at first how the three other men were likely to benefit, 

but for myself I thought I saw fresh material for contemplation and sketch-books. 

The crowd passed by, and we saw them no more until dinner time, when they joined the /ad/e 
@héte. Westudiedthem. The three girls appeared to be sisters. They had fair hair, each 
having her own_particular shade. Their eyes were grey, all alike in colour, but with different 
expressions, Their nosc: curved gently upwards—one at the tip only, another from the a little more brown than usual in it, spread itself easily and naturally over each face. or further 

particulars look at the sketches. The lady who appeared to be the mamma was of large dimen- 
sions, and her countenance wore an air intended for dignity. She regarded the small old gentleman 
by her side with a look of protection and interest. He 
was her husband, His sombre complexion was deepened 
by contrast with snow-white whiskers, but the balance 
was judiciously restored by a rich dark brown wig. ‘The 
lady, with hair piled up in vague curls, looked like the 
mamma’s thin sister ; but we were puzzled to account for the 
gentleman with his scanty hair carefully cultivated, and 
arranged to cover a portion of the bald part of his head- 
piece. (I subsequently noticed that the flies were as annoyed 
at this curtailing of their exercise-ground as most of the 

Cannes people are at the abandoned quarter-built theatre 

which blocks up part of the Cours or Place.) This gentle- 

man sat by the side of one of the girls—the eldest apparently 

—on the opposite side of the table to the rest of the party, 

and was contemplated with-an air of proprietorship by the 

mamma, and with an air of dislike by the tallest, and seem- 
ingly youngest, of her daughters. 

The conversation during the customary after-dinner smoke 
in the garden turned upon the charms of the lovely strangers, 
and the subject lasted until the early break-up of the smoking 
party. Now the three gentlemen before-mentioned seldoni 
entered the sa/on, and it was a strange thing therefore that 
on this very evening each one of them shortened his smoke, 
and sauntered into that room. Doubtless their object was 
to read the journals. They must then have been much 
disappointed to find all the papers in hand, and yet not 
receiving attention, for the old gentlemen in possession 
of them had secured all the seats commanding the finest 
views of the three young ladies—who were seated in the 
salon—and round the corner of each newspaper stole an 
admiring and watery eye. 

In a few days’ time Cleaver, Lofthouse, and the Chevalier, 
who had taken an early opportunity of arranging and dis- 
playing themselves to advantage on the Boulevard (see the 
sketch) were on excellent terms with the family party. Mr. 
Wigmore (for so I shall call the papa—indeed, [ had better 
here remark that I shall nowhere give the correct surnames) 


bridge, the third from brow to point, firmly and defiantly (“but prettily,” whispered Cleaver). —well, Mr. Wigmore was talkative over a cigar, and his discourse seemed to have an 
The lips of their rosy mouths were sweetly inviting in expression when at rest, and moved with absorbing interest for Captain Cleaver—at least, he appeared never te lire of it. The two other 
an eccentric roundabout action during the mastication of food. A delicate flesh tint, with men, while not taking the same interest as he did in the old gentleman’s narratives of personal 
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experiences, were nevertheless much entertained thereby, as might truly be discerned by certain 
quiverings of their left eyelids, and by their sometimes laughing outright at the approach of Mr. 
Wigmore towards his favourite subjects. This artless conduct of our three friends won the 
favour of that gentleman, and their politeness and deference, joined to an attendance at a Church 
Service, secured the patronising affability of his wife. The place was now no longer dull to 
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who was in charge, dozed on a bench. The youngest and tallest of his daughters, Clarissa by 
name, was the fancy of the Chevalier (he was a Belgian gentleman), and the shortest, called Caro- 
line, that of the Captain. Where was Lofthouse, and where was Charlotte, the eldest girl? 
After a search I discovered Lofthouse leaning against an orange-tree, and gazing yearningly at Char- 
lotte, who was fixed ona seat between her mamma aud the gentleman who sat by her at dinner, 


them. In the mornings they might be seen playing at tennis with the three young ladies, and in the 
afternoons they were accustomed to step along the rose-bordered garden paths, gay with the 
hope of finding part of the family (they preferred the young ladies, I observed) sheltering from the 
sun in some shady nook. 

One day I grasped the opportunity of making the opposite sketch of the Chevalier and Cleaver 
chatting with two of the girls in a palm-shadowed bowery corner, while old Mr. Wigmore, 


She did not seem happy, and was looking dreamily away from her companions, especially 
from the gentleman, towards the Esterel mountains with their sharp peaks softened and mystified 
by the glory of the afternoon sun. After sketching the group I gently drew Lofthouse away. 
The seated gentleman, one Williams, was the only drawback to. the happy state on which our 
three male friends were entering. He was evidently a suitor for the white hand (with a tinge of 
brown in it) of Charlotte, and was as evidently more fayoured in his pretensions by the mamma 


ys wee 


than by the daughter. Clarissa subsequently admitted all this to the Chevalier, and furthermore 


day J 1 that Mr, Williams's necktie, a black ribbon, always allowed as much collar to be seen below it as 
that Mr. Williams was aman of much wealth. After knowing this you would not be surprised 


above it, especially at the back. I agreed that this proved a lack of some of the finer feelings 

q 4.8 of our nature. ‘‘ And he wears elastic-sided boots,” 
I added in a friendly and sympathising manner. ‘I 
know he does, confound him !” returned Lofthouse, 
with vigour (only he used another word instead of 
“*confound”) ; “and I would almost as soon see her 
given to a man who wears a scarf-pin in a ready-made 
sailor's knot !” 

The days were passing in this way when suddenly 
orders were issued by Mrs. Wigmore to prepare to go 
eastward. Perhaps the departure from Cannes was 
hastened by the mamma’s taking alarm at the very 
marked attention paid to her daughters by the ‘* strange 
young men—adventurers perhaps,” or by a little cir- 
cumstance which caused some irritation to Mr. Wig- 
more, and perchance rendered a further sojourn in the 
hotel disagreeable to him. An elderly Irish gentleman 
was talking in the sa/oz one evening about things in 
general, beginning with ‘* Dane ” Swift, following with 
Miss Edgeworth and the Duke of Wellington, givin; 
a few opinions on cattle, and referring to the 14th Earl 


‘g° ap ES 


of H——. At the mention of this title, an Irish one, 
Mr. Wigmore rose from a distant seat, and delivered 
himself thus: ‘The H——’s must have been an 


exceedingly stupid family to have reached the 14th Earl 
without either forfeiting their estates or being elevated to 
a higher dignity.” I shall not mention what happened 
immediately after that short speech of Mr. Wigmore’s. 
IT shall only say that, if there had been any doubt 
as to the nature of that gentleman’s head-covering, 
it was now incontestably proved to be a wig, and it 
was furthermore shown that a_rolled-up’ newspaper 
makes a sufficiently offensive shillelagh. 

to hear that Lofthouse failed to secure the amount of conversation with Charlotte for which his So the Wigmores left Cannes. What reasons Cleaver and the rest of us had for remaining 
smitten heart sighed. And said he to me, ‘To think of a girl like this being sold to a man with a were on examination found to possess no weight, and we therefore went on to Mentone, and 
necktie like that!” Lofthouse was a very particular man in his attire, and he pointed out to me abode there. Oddly enough, we again found ourselves in the same hotel as the W igmore 
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group, and the attentions to the young 
ladies were renewed. Mr. Lofthouse, 
who, by reason of Mr. Williams’ presence, 
had a little time on his hands, now bestowed some 

attention on Mrs. Wigmore herself. During little ex- 

cursions up chestnut valleys and through olive-woods to the 

hill-towns of Castellarand St. Agnes, he walked by the side of 

the donkey which bore uncomplainingly the dignified person of that 
good lady, and he beguiled the time by discoursing of people that he 
knew—people of the great world were a subject of much interest to her. 

Sometimes he would cast a wistful glance towards Charlotte, and when his 
eyes met her bright orbs for a lingering moment, straightway his step increased 
in springiness, and his inclined-to-be-stout body fairly bounded up the rocky path. 

I was forced to concentrate my attentions on the Aunt, and thereby so pleased 
her that, being of a talkative disposition, she poured into my ear many pointed flat- 
teries, which in their turn pleased me, won me, and made it a delight to me to step from 
the path and gather for her the scarlet and blue anemones. 

During a smoke in the evening of one of these happy days talk turned upon the gaming- 
tables at Monte Carlo. Mr. Williams—who, by the way, smoked good cigars—listened 
eagerly to the recounting of gambling exploits, which grew more wonderful in proportion to his 
eagerness. He was fired, and it ended in a promise from Lofthouse and me to go with him to 
Monte Carlo next day. We went in the morning by rail. We strolled about and admired the 
views. All was bright in the splendour of noonday. From the sun, however, we took 
shelter in the Casino. We watched the play. _Lofthouse sat down, and tried his unfailing system, 
which emptied his pockets. He then assumed a philosophical demeanour and suggested lunch. 
We found Williams seated at a table between an English parson and a painted lady from 
Nice. He was pleased at winning a few francs, and we adjourned for lunch to the Hotel de 
Paris. Afterwards we reposed in the reading-room. Lofthouse, having no money, fell into 
a sweet sleep with Ze Sfort in his hand. I studied the cards pricked before lunch —my system 
was not quite perfect.. So the afternoon glided peacefully on until Lofthouse gave a loud 
snort and awoke. Where was Williams? We entered the Salle Mauresgue, and arrived ata 
table in time to see him reach over a white-haired old lady, and put downon No. 26 (the exact 
age of Charlotte on her last birthday, we afterwards discovered) the round ticket which he had 
received in the lobby in lieu of his sunshade and hat. The players nearly smiled. Two 
croupiers—I mean emfployés—instantly tapped it with their rakes and requested Williams to 
remove it. He substituted a five-franc piece, which was of exactly the same size and thickness, . 
and lost it. Several more pieces he lost on the same number. Thirty-five times the stake if the 
number should turn up! He looked agitated. ‘‘ Faztes vos jeux, Messteurs!” He hesitated, 
then pulled out another piece, put it on the number, and eurned away to hide his anxiety.---Poor 
man! he had lost forty or fifty francs while we looked on, and his income was only just over 
5,000/. a year !—Round went the ball. ‘‘ Rien ne va plus!” The ball rattled into a resting- 
place. ‘‘Vingt-six! Noir, pair, et passe!” 

Soon after Lofthouse, Williams, and Ihad left Mentone, Mrs. Wigmore inquired for Williams. 
She demanded him of the Captain. With an expression of deep sorrow, Cleaver confessed that 
Williams was gone to Monte Carlo. An excursion of the whole party to Monaco had been 
projected. Mrs, Wigmore decided to follow. In two carriages the ladies, escorted by Mr. Wig- 
more, Cleayer, and the Chevalier, drove into the Principality and descended at the Casino. 
Mounting the steps, Mrs. Wigmore recognised her dear friend, Lady Bayswater. In tke midst 
of their greetings the porter opened the door of the vestibule, and the scene sketched opposite met 
their astonished gaze :—Mr, Williams, pouring out expostulations, and with his wisp of hair rising 
superior to the constraint of bandoline, was being forcibly led by two lackeys to the door by 
order, and under the eye, of a dignified official—a man of authority attired in a white waistcoat— 
who waved poor Williams off the premises, and sent his hat and white umbrella with a green 
lining after him as he stood gasping in the road. The shock to Mrs. Wigmore was great; but 
she recovered when the ill-fated and bewildered Williams approached as if to join the party. 
for she observed that Lady Bayswater was looking on and asking Lofthouse—with whom Mrs, 
Wigmore noticed she was acquainted—what it all meant. To stand well with this lady was one . sro , 
of Mrs. Wigmore’s aims in fe, and she instantly saw that a connection with a man too bad for the Willie, WGC ee cee ae fe shem cae men 
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Cercle des Etrangers de Monaco would not help her. So, spreading her wings she gathered jearq «yj Ae : : 
her chickens together and led them into the Casino. In that innocent retreat they would now be (anes eee oouniy the eee ee re an pick a his uanings 75 
S. a Kk E ne place by a cashier, and he leant 
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forward and seizedit. Alas, it was not his! He had put down for the second time the umbrella- 
ticket instead of a five-franc piece, and when he had turned away the ticket was swept aside by a 
disgusted croupier, another player putting a five-franc piece on the same number. To this 
player, therefore, the 175 francs belonged. It was a poor widow who had been marking cards 
and watching all day, playing little, but waiting patiently for the proper moments to invest on 
her favourite numbers, and 26 was one of them—the number 
of her husband’s tomb in the cemetery—and now to see her 
money grasped by another, anda foreigner! There was a scene. 
No disgraceful disturbance can be allowed in these well- 
conducted saloons. The chief official was called. He was hurt 
—outraged —at the idea of the virtue of the establishment being 
jeopardised. That a lonely widow, struggling to amuse, or sup- 
port, herself— it did not matter which (her little child was to 
be seen guarding her mother’s parasol for hours in the lobby, 
and gave the casino quite a domestic look, an appearance to 
be encouraged)—in such a praiseworthy manner as_ there 
presented should be so treated was too grave a matter for this 
upright man to pardon. He was told that Williams was not 
a regular customer, and the shrewd judges round about con- 
sidered that he did not look like yielding much. He must be 
expelled. He was. 

The party returned to Mentone. The next morning, on the 

romenade, Mr. Williams tried to apologise to Mrs. Wigmore. 
Alas! he found that the inadvertent production of that 
unlucky umbrella-ticket had produced graver consequences 
than he could possibly have anticipated. Mrs. Wigmore 
possessed a considerable share of what she called ‘‘ proper 
pride,” and her feelings were outraged to think that a man who 
had been a suitor, and, as far as parental wishes went, a 
favoured suitor for the hand of her Charlotte, should have thus been ignominionsly expelled from 
the Cerc/e under the very nose of the highly fashionable and keenly-observant Lady Bayswater. 
Could she consent to become mother-in-law to such a degraded being? She could not, and she 
told Mr. Williams so with dignity combined with energy. The interview took place at an early 
hour. I noted it from a sheltered nook, Considering that the English are reported to be a 


phlegmatic nation, there was an abundant supply of pantomimic action. Nervous anxiety 
caused poor Williams to keep opening and closing his umbrella, while his scanty top-knot 
stood on end as if he had seen a ghost. As for Mrs. Wigmore, she waved her portly aim 
like one on the stage. Papa Wigmore, as was his wont, remained passive, but took care 
to agree with his better and bigger half. The end was that the hero of the objectionble 
necktie was left standing on the promenade in a state of utter 
collapse. 

Reconciliation appeared impossible. The unfortunate Wil- 
liams disappeared from the scene. Mentone knew him no 
more. The spirits of Mr. Lofthouse rose visibly. The spirits 
of the lovely Charlotte rose also. She no longer gazed 
dreamily and vacantly at the distant horizon as she did in the 
days when Williams sat beside her. But let me sketch the end. 
This was my last view of the Wigmores and their new acquaint- 
ances. ‘They were taking an afternoon walk to the Cap Martin. 
Itwas like Miss Walkingtons’ Select Academy for Young Ladies 
taking a two-and-two constitutional across Clapham Common, 
only that in this case, the Wigmore case, the sexes were judi- 
ciously mingled. First cgme the mamma and her diminutive 
spouse, and then the three young couples. They all seemed 
happy—especially Lofthouse and Charlotte. As for myself, I 
kept in the background, sketch-book in hand, and sadly envious. 
That is why I am not in the picture. You will observe that the 
first and last of the three couplets—if they will permit me so to 
call them—are walking hand-in-hand, a charming old fashion 
of the Middle Ages, and one to be recommended by lovers as 
more idyllic and graceful—especially to lookers-on—than the 
modern way of proceeding arm-in-arm. In some instances it 
would not be so tiring to the swain—for example, where 
he is the less robust of the two. I hear that the three happy pairs will be married before 
Christmas. ’ 

Poor Williams! I think he was rather hardly used: but I have good reason to hope that 
he will console himself with the aunt, and I feel sure that this story of his misfortunes will have a 
good effect on the visitors to Monaco, R.C. 
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THE RIVALS—THE MEETING; “ON THE WAY TO COVER” 
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THE RIVALS—THE RIDING: 
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“GIVING THE LADY A LEAD AT THE BROOK” 
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THE RIVALS—THE PARTING: 
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Found a seat on the Red Chester 
coach. 

23rD Derc,—Delayed by deep 
snow on roads in Shropshire. 
Had to push behind. (See opposite.) 

At Dodington Side-bar met by 
old family servant with gig. Little 
way up lane stopped by two high- 


waymen, 
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Overthrew the 
highwaymen, 
captured them, 
and dragged 
them before a 
neighbouring 
justice of the 


peace, 
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} Asrived at Marley Hall late. Hearty welcome from Squire. Noticed that one of the guests, who seems a sort of country buck, took an instant aversion to me. 


Overheard him say that he 
hates town fops. 
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27TH, 28TH, AND 39i'1t Dec.—Snowed up. Innocent indoor fecreatioris, ntusic, flirtations, &c, Diana Wood is a fine girly 
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2ND JAN.—Snow nearly gone, Squire 
Mallow (the country buck) saw a chance 
of shining, and sent for his hounds to- 
day. Found a fox in the laurels, I 
took the lead (to Mallow’s disgust) and 
gave it to Diana. Had to admonish 
Mallow about riding dangerously close 
behind me over fences, Pleasant ride 


home with Diana, 
a 


3RD JAN.—There is no doubt 
about Diana being a fine girl—has 


very pretty manners too—(must be 


careful, Carlyon, my boy!). To-day 


Mallow disturbed us when I was 
reading to her. He looked fierce 
and banged the door. Believe he is 


a suitor. 


4TH JAN.—Business old gentle- 
man waited on me with challenge 
from Mallow. Choice of weapons 


with me, of course. 


stil JAN.—I chose the weapons—whips. Siow had fallen in the night. We fought from 8.37 to 10.14 A.M. Feel quite sore. 
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61H J\N.——To avoid becoming a maker of strife left Marley Hall—laden with letters for town, 8rH JAN.—Fleet Street again. Dined at old place—principally off her 
The Squire asked me for next Christmas. miniature, Will write to-morrow. 
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THE FIRST FENCE—RUSH OF MR. DIDDLE'S CAMEL (RIDDEN BY DIDDLE, JUN.) 
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THE RACE IS OVER THRE MILES OF FAIR HUNTING COUNTRY 
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ROUND THE FAR SIDE-OF THE COURSE MR. MORTGAGE AND CAPTAIN MARTINGALE BUT A COLLISION AT THE LAST FENCE UPSETS THEIR PLANS 
ARRANGE WHO IS TO WIN ; : hs 


TOM FALLOWS COMES TO GRIEF 


AT 


THE BROOK 


FOR HORSES REGULARLY RIDDEN WITH SIR N, 0.’s HOUNDS 


IN THE CONFUSION THE CAMEL JUMPS THE WRONG SIDE OF THE POST, AND SQUIRE MARBURY ON GREY FRIAR COMES IN ALONE 
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ARRIVAL OF THE HUNTBATCHES AT THE COVER-SIDE, AND ANXIETY OF THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS 


v TE y ., F,S.A.) ON THE OLD MARE JOHNNY H. ON THE ASS f 

SQUIRE HUNTBATSH ON HIS HUNTER DAVID H. (M.A., FS. p 

Mi N HER DARLING CHESTNUT JAS. H. (LEGAL) ON THE COB F. H. (NAVAL) AND C. H. (MERCANTILE) BOB H. (SCHOOLBOY) ON HIS PONY 
<a Ue : ON THE CARRIAGE HORSES 


A HUNTING FAMILY 
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ARRIVAL OF THE HUNTBACHES AT THE COVER-SIDE AND ANXIETY OF THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS 
FOX GONE AWAY—BURNING SCENT—HUNTBACH FAMILY IN FULL CRY 


RETURN OF THE HUNTBACHES TO OAK HALL 
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